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may be consciously divergent from the course which
is best for the country as a whole, and from the
general will. It is his duty, as a citizen, to bring his
own conduct into accord with the Common Weal,
as considered impersonally, whatever his private
interests may be. As far as the honesty of indivi-
duals goes we always ought to give them the benefit
of the doubt, and to try to believe that, even when
they advocate a policy which favours their own
personal interests, they are not conscious of any
antagonism between their private interests and the
good of the community as they conceive it. There
doubtless are many men in England who are really
convinced that it is for the good of the community
in the long run to obtain large supplies of food from
abroad, and that to rely on stimulating food produc-
tion at home even temporarily would be a mistake.
This opinion as to the good of the country is quite
likely to harmonize with the interest of some one
who is a ship owner; he may honestly regard it as
desirable that this policy should be steadily main-
tained and that there should be every encourage-
ment for shippers to bring food to this country, and
that not even a temporary breach in our reliance on
foreign supplies should be permitted.   The public
spirited man has no reason to refrain from support-
ing a course which he believes is right on public
grounds, even though it is also a course which is
favourable to the interests of his class. The states-
man can afford to disregard illnatured criticism, but